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BEGINNINGS OF THE OLDEST EUROPEAN ALLIANCE: 
ENGLAND AND PORTUGAL, 1640-1661. 



By Guernsey Jonas. 



The oldest existing European alliance, the oldest alliance in the 
world, is that between England and Portugal. It has lasted uninter- 
ruptedly for more than 250 years, unshaken by wars and revolutions. 
One might, indeed, if so inclined, trace its history with intermissions 
to the medieval alliance of the houses of A viz and Lancaster, or even 
to the beginnings of Anglo-Portuguese friendship in crusading 
times. 1 This character of continuity, so extraordinary in that most 
unstable field, international relations, can be due only to the presence 
of common enemies and the absence of divergent interests. Both 
nations have found their advantage in it. 

The purpose of this paper is to trace briefly the main current of 
Anglo-Portuguese negotiations from the outbreak of the Portuguese 
war of independence in 1640 to the consummation of the alliance in 
1661 — a period almost coincident with the Puritan revolution. Two 
treaties of permanent interest fall within its scope: (1) The com- 
mercial treaty of 1654, negotiated by the despiised Bump and signed 
with much satisfaction by Cromwell, establishing those intimate 
commercial relations commonly but, I am persuaded, erroneously 
attributed to the subsequent Methuen treaty; and (2) the treaty of 
1661 by which Charles II accepted as consort the most richly dowered 
princess, it was said, ever seen in Christendom, thereby determining 
the whole course of his foreign policy. 

It will be important for us to observe the action of those under- 
lying forces which have drawn England and Portugal together, not- 
withstanding revolutions and changes of dynasty. Among these was 
their common animosity to Spain and the Netherlands in the seven- 
teenth century, and to Spain and France in the eighteenth. Alliances 
are not built upon community of race, religion, or ideals, to say noth- 
ing of sentiment or affection, but upon community of fears. England 
and Portugal have never lacked common enemies. Another force 

of the same tendency was the growing influence of the English com- 

■ - ■ - 

*MS*a Viola Shilllngton, in The Beginning* of the Anglo-Portuguese Alliance, Trans, 
ftoyal Hist Soc, N. ft. a*. 10%-4d2, coafinas aac attention to the medieval period 
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mercial classes in the government of the Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate, 2 a permanent result of the Puritan revolution which Charles 
II accepted with good grace. The demands of the London merchants 
for the commercial concessions of 1654 and for the retention of 
Jamaica in 1661 bring these treaties together in a causal relation not 
otherwise obvious. They were both at bottom trading treaties, a 
concession to London. 

There was, however, a disturbing factor of another tendency. I 
refer to the friendship between the houses of Braganza and Stuart 
during the Puritan Revolution, and the early plans for the marriage 
of Prince Charles with an Infanta of Portugal. It served to draw 
down upon Portugal the wrath of the English Republic and to post- 
pone for some 20 years the completion of an alliance which was in 
the end inevitable. 

But before considering these matters in detail, it will be necessary 
to touch briefly upon the attitude of France and the Netherlands to- 
ward Portugal in her long struggle for independence. The hostility 
of Spain may, of course, be assumed to be unalterable. 



A comparison of the Portuguese war of independence with certain 
aspects of our own Revolution might be made to our no small dis- 
comfiture. The Portuguese endured with more than patience 60 
years of Spanish misrule, involving loss of liberties and the irre- 
trievable ruin of a proud empire. Though unprotected by 3,000 
miles of intervening ocean, they resisted for 28 years, with an unani- 
mity sadly lacking in our heroic period, the overwhelming military 
power of a bordering State. Their hopes, like ours, rested upon 
France, then the ancient and implacable enemy of Spain as later of 
England. It is true that Mazarin for one short interval abandoned 
Portugal in the treaty of the Pyrenees, thereby casting her at the feet 
of Charles II. Nevertheless, Portuguese, independence, like our own, 
was in no small measure the product of French intervention. 

The Netherlands were then in the last phase of their war of inr 
dependence against Spain, and the Portuguese naturally hoped for 
support against the common enemy. It was a vital matter, for the 
cooperation of at least one maritime power was essential to maintain 
these overseas communications without which Portugal could not 
exist. Never were anxious hopes more cruelly shattered. A 10-years* 
truce was, to be sure, arranged in 1641, the first treaty to be signed 
by the House of Braganza. Notwithstanding its exorbitant conces- 
sions and attenuated advantages, it would have served Portugal well 

1 " . . . the city has become more powerful than It ever was under the kings," 
Bordeaux to Masarin, Apr. 1, 1060. Guiiot, Monk (London, 1861). ' 
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enough if it had been kept; but it •soon appeared that the colonial 
rivalry of these powers made effective Cooperation impossible. The 
Dutch had grown rich preying upon Portuguese colonies while under 
the aegis of Spain, and it was not to be expected that they would 
refrain from further conquests under Portugal's precarious and 
impotent independence. Under the pretext of delayed ratification 
their attacks continued and led, in 1657, to a formal declaration of 
War. In 1661 Charles II mediated a peace between them,* the first 
fruits of the new Anglo-Portuguese alliance. The mediation was 
successful because backed by force and the will to use it Upon the 
whole, Portugal feared Holland next after Spain. 

Thus the stage was Bet for the Anglo-Portuguese alliance. To 
Portugal the support of a maritime power was essential. It was im- 
possible that this power should be Holland. Assuming the hostility 
of England to the Netherlands and to Spain, their normal relation at 
that time, and the Anglo-Portuguese alliance was inevitable. 

IL ....... 

The negotiations between England and Portugal opened auspici- 
ously. At the same time that the treaties of 1641 with France and 
the Netherlands were being arranged, an embassy appeared at Lon- 
don and signed a treaty the following year. 4 The signature was un- 
duly delayed because the English negotiators had learned the provi- 
sions of the Dutch treaty and naturally demanded as favorable terms. 
In the end, the position of both parties being precarious, a compro- 
mise rather favorable to England was agreed upon. Certain. demands 
were conceded, not expressly but by inference, while others were re- 
ferred to subsequent negotiations which never took place. 

The treaty of 1642 secured to the English merchants in Portugal 
a fair degree of religious toleration, protection from pecuniary losses 
on account of the Inquisition, a limited extraterritorial jurisdiction, 
and a certain immunity from Portuguese laws under their own con- 
sul. Unlike the French and Dutch treaties, there was no provision 
for English military assistance. It is interesting as the precursor of 
the more important treaty »of 1654, into which nearly all its provi- 
sions were incorporated. 

These auspicious beginnings were soon interrupted by the hurry- 
ing events of the Puritan Revolution. John IV openly espoused 
the cause of the Stuarts and rendered them greater service than any 

•A precarious one until supplemented by the treaty of 1600. 

• Portugal Restaurado, I, 152 (Lisbon, 1670). Quadra fllementar, xrll, 18. Additional 
Information will be found in a manuscript volume In the library of the Ajuda Palace 
(40-X-85) entitled Llyro da Bmbachada e Mlnlstrarias de Francisco Andrade LeltSo, II, ff. 
20T-820, beginning with Peb. 2, 1641, the date of Leitao's instructions. It has been 
damaged by water and Is In places illegible. 
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other monarch, not excepting the services of France or Spain. It 
was through Portuguese ambassadors that Charles I communicated 
with his royalist supporters in London and with the queen on the 
Continent. They secretly conveyed letters in cipher and smuggled 
into England supplies of money and ammunition furnished by their 
royal master. This was not done without acrimonious disputes with- 
Parliament, nor, as the ambassador in London thought, without 
personal danger. 5 

John IVs interest in the Stuarts was no doubt quickened by a 
plan for the marriage of Prince Charles to a Portuguese princess, 
first proposed, so far as we know, in 1644. 6 It was a statesmanlike 
project, and there is reason to believe that Charles thought well of 
it. But the more purposeful Henrietta Maria had other plans. 
From 1643 to 1646 she persistently negotiated for a marriage be- 
tween Charles and the eldest daughter of the Prince of Orange as 
a means of reconciling France and Spain in the interests of her 
husband. She proposed impossible conditions, and only succeeded 
in arousing the suspicions of both combatants. Shortly after the 
execution of Charles I the Portuguese ambassador at The Hague 
was again discussing the matter with Charles II and found him 
sympathetic.* 

Upon another occasion Charles remarked to the same ambassador 
that Portugal was the only country that had taken up -arms in his 
behalf. He was referring, of course, to the protection of those royal 
pirates, Rupert and Maurice, who had taken refuge in the Tagus 
from the pursuing Republican fleet. It was but a feeble war, meagre 
in military incidents. Portugal was particularly vulnerable to the 
English blockade and could only retaliate by imprisoning English 

•There are In the library at Brora nearly 200 news-letters, from An tout* de Sousa de 
Macedo, ambassador in London, to the* Marquez de Niza, ambassador to France, from 
Aug. 1, 1642, to Sept 15, 1646. Mr. Edgar Prestage has used them In a short account 
of the embassy, entitled, O Dr. Antonio de Sousa de Macedo, Resident* em Loadree 
(1642-1646), which appeared after this paper was written. An Interesting Belaclon des 
services de Monsieur de Sousa will be found in State Papers Foreign, Portugal 4, and an 
Bngttsb version In bundle 6. See also. The Marouis de Ntsa to Charles II, Dec. 4, 1661,' 
Ibid., Portugal 4. 

•••A Match is proposed between Prince Charles, and the Princesae of Portugal, And 
the Advantages thereby te accrue to his Majestic : 

1. A present Dowry in Money to the value of some hundred thousand pounds 

2. A powerfull assistance in Shipps and otherwise, both from the Portugal end the 
French, whereby 

8. The Rebels Trafflck at Sea wilbe wholly overthrown (in) a short time 

4. A greater confidence raysed from the French to his Majestle, upon this ground, that 

5. Hereby the Spanish FaeCon wUbe abated. 

All this to be effected upon terms so facile for his Majestle to complye wlthall, as shall 
not neede to consult many men about; It" (Endorsed :\ " 1644V portu^ali Match*" State 
Papers Foreign, Portugal* 4. 

T " • • • me respond** oae daoui a dons annos seria bom tempo*" Coatlaho to 
John IV, March 1, 164ft. Cartas escritas de Hollanda a El Rei D. Jofto IV polo seu Bm- 
balaador Francisco de. Sousa Coutinfcp, , f. 65. This interesting manuscript volume- ol 
454 pages is In the library of the Ajuda Palace (48-*l~ft). The letters are from Dec 6; 
1648, to Aug. 6, 1649. They contain many references to Charles II and to the state of 
English politics. 
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merchants and sequestrating their property. When the battle of 
Dunbar made it obvious that the Commonwealth would not soon be 
overthrown, 8 John IV sued for peace, the price of which was an 
indemnity and the commercial concessions of the treaty of 1654. 

in. 

Portugal was the only country to express its abhorrence of the 
regicides by overt acts of hostility. It was the first to undergo the 
humiliation of formally recognizing the hated new regime. Don 
Jofto de Guimar&es was the first diplomatic agent to present a letter, 
of credence addressed in the prescribed form to " The Parliament of 
the Commonwealth of England." 

One may obtain a singularly complete knowledge of the history 
of this embassy by simply combining the entries in the Commons 
Journals with the corresponding documents printed or summarized 
in the first volume of the' Portland MSS. 9 Not a paper is missing 
nor a date uncertain. I will mention two matters of some interest, 
the warlike mood of the Bump and the unusual conditions upon 
which they reluctantly consented to accept an indemnity. 

The stern men who had executed their King had no desire for 
. peace. Less than three weeks after the battle of Dunbar, Sir Henry 
Vane, for the committee of the navy, had reported to Parliament 
the expense of no less than 82 ships and 5,000 men to be stationed 
off the coast of Portugal. 10 When Guimaraes arrived at Southamp- 
ton in December, 165]^ it was only by the slender majority of one O 
vote that Parliament granted him permission to come to London to 
present his credentials, 11 so evenly balanced were the partisans of 
France and Spain, and so near was Guimaraes's mission to ending 
before it had begun. 

The demands of Parliament as presented to Guimaraes were ex- 
traordinary in one respect Reparation was demanded, not as the 
price of peace, a phrase with which we have recently become familiar, 
but as the price of beginning negotiations at all. Full indemnity 
was demanded for all losses, public and private, in return for a cessa* 
tion of arms for six months, during which negotiations might pro- 
ceed looking to a permanent peace. What demands would be ad- 
vanced after the payment of the indemnity or security given therefor, 
Guimaraes tried in vain to discover. This was the procedure by 
which the Rump extorted the commercial concessions of 1654. 

During the negotiations, Parliament made one concession, viz, 
that in estimating the English losses, the value of Portuguese ships 



\ 



■Ml^aMt*<Wl- ■ t t*m^ M ~+*m^m^*^**. 



•Whitelocke, Memorial*, p. 4*4. * Common* Journal*, ft. 4<tf. 

• Btat MBS. Cfetttt. * Ibid., 511, 
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captured should be allowed as an offset. In all other respects it was 
inexorable. After five months of active effort without agreement, 
Guimaraes asked for a safe conduct " for his going into Portugal 
and for his return, which he hoped would be speedy," in order u t& 
persuade the King, his master, to assent unto the Parliament's de- 
sires." Parliament considered this a confession of a lack of powers 
and sent him a passport to go but not to return. In vain he pro- 
tested that he thought he had been doing the Parliament a service ; 
that there had been a misunderstanding; that he had expressed 
himself ill ; that he did not well understand the Parliament. In vain 
he begged permission " not to make any use at all of the said pass- 
port, but to continue and to conclude a treaty of peace." It was to 
no purpose. He was summarily and ignominiously dismissed. 

IV. 

Guimaraes's difficulties arose in part from the fact that he was 
minister only, not ambassador, and was supported by an inadequate 
entourage. At a time when state ceremonials were matters of prac- 
tical importance, this could only appear as a grudging and meager 
recognition of a sensitive upstart republic. Guimaraes's successor 
was no less a person than the King's grand chamberlain, Dom 
Koderique de S& e Meneses, Conde de Penaguiao, in character of 
lord ambassador extraordinary, supported by an imposing train. 11 
The six preliminary articles were duly signed after Penaguiao had 
materially reduced the indemnity by persuading Parliament that it 
had made what he called " a mistake in arithmetic" Thereupon, he 
proposed, as Guimaraes had intended to, a renewal of the treaty of 
1642. <* 

It would be impossible, even if it were desirable* to give a detailed 
account of the course of the subsequent negotiations. Our knowl- 
edge of them is derived chiefly from the papers of the committee of 
the English Council of State which conducted the negotiations. 13 
They are voluminous, as such papers go, but they are for the most 
part undated, and we have no chronological thread from other 
sources upon which to string them. 14 However, the main point is 
clear enough. The English merchants interested in the Portuguese 
trade had furnished the committee with an elaborate list in 38 ar- 
ticles of those additional privileges and concessions which they 

I 1 ■ ■ '■■ ■■!■»■ — ^*^^ ■ — — — ■ I I I II . W ■ II ■ I I I I I III M il ^^»»^— 

* His journey to London la described in Relac&o da Vlagem, Bibllotheca Naclonal, No. 
269, ff. 26-82 v. He was delighted with his reception at Plymouth. 

« British Museum, Add. MSS* 4102. 

** Penaguif o's letters were probably lost in the Lisbon earthquake when the greater part 
of the records of Portuguese foreign affairs disappeared in the waters of the Tagus. It Is 
possible that his letters contained interesting notices of Milton, who was frequently 
spokesman for the committee. 
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thought desirable. They got without, exception everything they 
asked for. 

The treaty of 1654 was long regarded by English merchants as 
the great charter of their liberties in Portugal. Little was added 
subsequently to their privileges or immunities. It confirmed and 
extended rights previously granted, removed petty annoyances, ex- 
tended their extraterritorial jurisdiction and their religious freedom, 
gave them freedom of trade with Brazil and the west coast of Africa 
on terms of equality with Portuguese subjects, and, finally, provided 
that Portuguese customs duties should never be increased above the 
existing rate. If it is true that Portugal ever became England's 
commercial vassal it was from this moment. 

Ouimaraes's mission had ended ingloriously with a personal hu- 
miliation not devoid of comedy; the closing scene of Penaguiao's 
was shrouded in tragedy. Pantaleao de S&, the ambassador's brother, 
had become involved in a street brawl, in which an English bystander 
was shot, though not by Pantaleao. In spite of tearful interviews 
and the intercession of the .entire diplomatic body, Cromwdl refused 
to interfere with the stern course of English justice. Penaguiao 
hurriedly signed the hated treaty on the morning of his brother's 
execution and fled from the scene in agony and horror. 

The ratification of the treaty was delayed for two years by the 
religious clauses, which in the opinion of the king's spiritual advisers, 
were not within secular competence. 15 John IV made the unhappy 
suggestion that the disputed clause be submitted to the Pope for 
judgment as to their compatibility with papal decrees. Cromwell, 
the arch opponent of papal pretentions, replied by blockading Lisbon. 
There being no alternative, John IV yielded to force majeure and 
ratified the treaty five days before the arrival of a great commercial 
fleet from Brazil, to the deep disgust of the English admiral. 

V. 

It might seem that after such humiliations nothing remained for 
England and Portugal but hatred and sullen aloofness. But inter- 
national relations are governed less by sentiment than by iron neces- 
sity. In the very next year, the Netherlands having declared war, 
Portugal sent an ambassador to beg Cromwell for assistance. It 
was Dom Francisco de Mello, afterwards Conde da Ponte and Mar- 
quis of Sande, who remained in England until after the Restora- 
tion and who signed the treaty of 1661." 

* Their opinion! will be found In Colleofifto de Papeii manuscript©*, Bibllotheca Na- 
tional, No. 869, ff. 8S4-405. 

* Really Franclaeo de MeHo e Torrea, though he seldom need the latter name; He fa 
not to be confined with hia contemporary, Frandaco da Mello, who left a name in 
Portngneae literature. 
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The fortunes of Portugal were at their, lowest ebb. Attacked 
simultaneously by Spain and the Netherlands, basely deserted by 
Mazarin, spurned eyen by the Pope, she had not a friend in Europe. 
A false ray of light appeared when the English Council of State, 
April 18, 1660, agreed that 12,000 men might be recruited in the 
three kindoms for service against Spain. 17 Within six weeks, before 
the agreement had become operative, Charles II had been restored 
to his kingdom. It seemed to be the last blow of a malignant fate* 
After suffering untold humiliations for the Stuart cause, the Portu- 
guese were caught at the last moment in league with the murderers 
whom they abhorred. It was a point on which Charles was sensi- 
. tive. He unceremoniously dismissed Bordeaux, the French ambassa- 
dor, for too great intimacy with Cromwell ; and it was rumored that 
he would receive no ambassador who had treated with preceding 
governments, 18 Fortunately, in view of Portugal's services to his 
house, he looked upon this agreement as a pardonable counsel of 
despair. 10 

We have reached the negotiations of 1660-61, the most complicated 
and interesting of them all. It would take a snail volume to do 
them justice. I can only briefly indicate what I conceive to be the 
leading motives of the parties involved. 20 

Charles was firmly resolved upon his restoration to undo every- 
thing that Cromwell h^d done, especially in the field of foreign 
affairs. This would have meant friendship for Spain and enmity 
for France; for the rivalry of these powers so overshadowed the 
European horizon that the policies of other nations were determined 
largely with reference to it No matter what the form of govern* 

ment might be, during the greater part of the seventeenth century 

■■ ■ — — ■ ■ 

" The treaty is printed in Castro, Collecc&o de Trat&dos, I, 226. It was of course never 
ratified. 

» '< The Earl (St. Albans) also told me that they Intended* to adopt the plan of not 
admitting another foreign minister who had treated with the preceding governments." 
Bordeaux to Mazarin, June 18, 1660. Guizot, Monk (London, 1851). 

» " There was another Ambassador at the same time in London, who might be thought 
to stand in the same predicament with Bordeaux, though in truth their cases were very 
different, and who received a very different treatment." Clarendon, Life, II, 179 (ed. 
1T78). 

*• Our principal sources of information are the letter books of the Conde da Ponte la 
the possession of the present head of the family at Lisbon, Sa. Da. Thereza da Saldanha 
da Oama, to whom I ant under deep obligation*. Hat son-in-law, James A. de Mascares* 
feas, Esq., was also meat helpful. Unfortunately, the letters for the early part ef the 
negotiations, the part which is most obscure, were In a volume which has been lost. 
Bgtracts from the later letters have been printed in a very mutilated form in Quadro 
Elemental, vol. xvii. Tfee Conde da Ponte also wrote a Relac&o da Embaixada, de- 
scribing the bewildering court intrigues of which the Marriage Treaty was the center. 
It has every appearance of having been formerly one ef the Cende da Forte MBA 
In some manner it came into the hands of the poet, Robert Souther, and la now in 
the British Musewa (Add. lff,202). The Oavenden MSA In the Bodleian, hitherto un- 
used for this subject, are Indispensable. A MS. by Sir Robert Saathwell Ja the British 
Jfueeum (Add. 99»96&) «Ul be flowad briefly snnuneiJaed la B aa hai4» It in |e*a*eatly 
sited* hpt the> original 1Mb seejsw to> have ©soared nettee* 
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there was a French and a Spanish party struggling for supremacy 
at the English court. 

The question of alliances hinged upon the king's marriage, about 
which centered the intrigues of all Europe. The outcome was the 
unexpected triumph of the French party and the defeat of Spain— 
the continuation rather than the reversal of Cromwell's policy. The 
determining motive for this decision, I am persuaded, was the desire 
of the English court, nervous in the presence of still slumbering 
revolutionary fires, to placate the mercantile classes, first, by retain- 
ing Jamaica, a Cromwellian conquest from Spain, and second, by 
opening the way in India to " the most beneficiallest trade that ever 
our Nation Inioyed." 21 

The first written Portuguese proposal for the marriage pointed 
clearly in the direction of India. It proposed a dowry of 2,000,000 
crusados, the cession of Tangier, 22 an. offensive, war against the Dutch 
in the East Indies, and the retention by the English of all places they 
might capture there with the exception of Mascate and Ceylon, the 
latter of which was to be divided between the two crowns. 23 There 
was no mention of Bombay, nor was Madeira offered at any time. 2 * 

A naval war in distant waters obviously suggested " the possession 
of some port and place of strength " as a base for the English fleet. 
Accordingly, Clarendon asked in his counterproposal, 25 for a dowry 
of four millions, the cession of Tangier, Bombay, Bassein, Mozam- 
bique, either Pernambuco or Rio de Janeiro, direct trade from* Eng- 
land and Newfoundland to Brazil without touching at Lisbon, and 
the establishment of a number of English factories at certain points 
named. Though he soon moderated these excessive demands to essen- 
tially the final terms of the treaty, he clung tenaciously to the hope 
of further concessions, even, strange to say, after the final ratifica- 
tions, so anxious was he to make this Catholic marriage palatable 
to the Puritans. 

*Maynard to Clarendon, Nor. 11, I860. St»te Papers Foreign, Portugal, 4. 

* Catherine had previously been offered to Louis XIV, with a dowry of two millions of 
crusados and Tangier. As Saudades da Terra, II, 279. Tangier was a source of great ex- 
pense to Portugal as later to England. 

» Clarendon MSS. 75, f. 217. 

M The statement of a Portuguese historian that the queen mother was at one time 
prepared to surrender Madeira rests upon a misapprehension. As Saudades da Terra 
pelo Doutor Caspar Fructuoso. Hlstoria das Unas do Porto-Sancto, Madeira, Desertas e 
Selvagens. Manuscrlpto do Seculo XVI annotado por Alvaro Rodrigues de Asevedo, 
. II, 278. Funchal, 1878. The statement ts based upon a clever mad plausible argument 
* which is completely demolished by a document in the Torre do Tombo, MSS. de S. Vicente, 
vol. 21, f. 216. This Alvara, which the editor overlooked, provides that upon the In- 
fanta's marriage she shall return Madeira, Lamego, and Moura to the crown and receive 
500,000 crusados as compensation. Catherine's surrender of the " Ilha da Madeira com 
todos seos lugares " will be found in a manuscript volume in the library of the AJuda 
Palace, Colleccao das DeaooSns do Infantado (48-xii-10), I, 70. Set also Movimento do 
Orbe Lusitano in the same library (CO-v-36), I, L 143. 

* Clarendon MSS. 75, f . 204. 
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In October, 1660, the Conde da Ponte left secretely for Lisbon to 
secure the consent of his Government to the terms of the treaty. He 
had hardly gone before the Varon de Vatevile *• arrived from Spain 
for the express purpose of preventing the Portuguese match. Threat- 
ening "perpetual war" if he were unsuccessful, Vatevile offered 
Charles the choice of a number of princesses, some of them Protes- 
tants, to be adopted by the King of Spain as a daughter, and given a 
dowry equal to that offered by Portugal, or any sum that Charles 
might name. Extensive trading privileges were offered in Portugal 
and the Portuguese colonies, which, to be sure, were not then in the 
power of Spain. But — this was the fatal stumbling block — Dunkirk 
and Jamaica, having been seized by the Usurper while the two crowns 
were at peace, must of course be restored. Tangier, Bombay, and 
Jamaica, i. e., the East and the West India trade, were the founda- 
tions of the Portuguese treaty. 

Vatevile easily secured the support of the English Catholics, who 
were ordinarily Spanish sympathizers and to many of whom the 
support of Spanish policies had become, as it were, a matter of 
faith. 27 Even a Protestant queen, they argued, who owed her posi- 
tion to Spain, could do more for the Catholic cause in England 
than a Catholic one dependent upon Protestants, who would turn 
heretic for lack of religious privileges. 2 ? This would be specially 
true Qf the Infanta of Portugal, for Portuguese independence had 
not received papal recognition, and there was no communication 
between the Portuguese and papal courts. 29 They therefore attacked 
the Infanta openly with such bitterness an,d " inveighed against her 
with such unseasonable sharpness" as reluctantly to convince the 
Puritans that no great evil could come from a marriage so unpala- 
table to the English Catholics, Spain, and the Pope. Of all Catholic 
marriages it was the least objectionably "The truth is," wrote 
Clarendon, "there is enough in that treaty after the passionate 
desire of a Protestant, * * * the advantages and benefits to 
trade, make the merchants much enamored of it, and sure we have 
very ill luck if in the East and West Indies they do not make 
incredible benefit by the concessions even to their own hearts' de- 
sires." Those who were in the secret were astonished to observe 

A 

"The name usually appears as Baron de Battevilla* I am greatly indebted to Dr. 
Charles H. Cunningham tor procuring copies of Vatevile's voluminous correspondence at 
Bimancas. 

jt <* * • * que ordinariamente s&o Castelhanos." Add. MSS. 15, 202, Relagao da 
Embaxada, 28. " • * * passou esta oplnao entre os Catholicos por huma decisao ou 

ortugal, falando com tal pax&o, que escandallizao. os homos, nao s6 indifferentes, mas 
ainda os Erejes de seo partldo." Ibid., 24. . 

*"* * * a Iffanta se faria Ereje, porque Ihe nSo davao prevMegios." Relaglo, 24. 

•No Portuguese bishop received papal recognition from the Restoration until 1671, 
with the single exception of the Bishop of Lamego, 1659-1669, " unicus hoc tempore 
epl8copus." Gams, Series Eplscoporum Ecclesise Catholics, p. 102. 
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Spain and the Catholics urging Charles to espouse a Protestant 
queen, while Clarendon and the Puritans were zealously supporting 
the cause of a Catholic one. 80 

Charles's conduct was vacillating and contemptible throughout. 
His political sagacity, so often extolled, was not obvious in a matter 
which concerned him most intimately. "Am I not a man of my 
word? " he cried to the Conde da Ponte after the announcement of 
the treaty. "Am I not a good Portuguee? " The ambassador ad- 
mitted, in effect, that Charles was what God had made him. If he 
had sometimes questioned the king's veracity, it was only in his 
quality as ambassador. As Francisco de Mello he had never doubted 
it. Charles expressed his appreciation of the distinction. 81 

The final impetus to the treaty was given by Louis XIV, who de- 
sired a secret channel for French assistance to Portugal. With the 
greatest possible secrecy he intimated to Charles his approbation of 
the Portuguese match. 82 Whether the outcome of the negotiations 
would have been the same without his intervention it is impossible 
to say. In this battle of intrigues about a vacillating king it may 
well have been the decisive factor. It is curious to observe that an 
alliance destined to become a thorn in the side of France was re- 
garded in its inception by Louis XIV as a mere incident of French 
.policy. 88 

VI. 

• 

It would exceed the limits at my disposal if I were to describe how 
dissatisfied everyone was at first with this treaty, which has lasted 
so long; what Charles and Catherine thought of each other; how 
angry Catherine was with the Conde da Ponte and by what argu- 
ments the Conde justified himself; 84 how Catherine asked her spirit- 

* Ceux qui voyoient ces intrigues sans prevention, admiroient comment un Chancellor 
Protestant pouvoit persuader au Boy son Maftre d'epouser une Princesse Catholique et 
comment un Eol Catholique pouvoit proposer au meme Prince une femme Protestante." 
D'Ablancourt, Memories, p. 76. 

«■ "Abragoume El Rei, e eu a elle de Joelhos pelos p6s tres vezes ; e levantandome, dice ; 
e bem, sou homem de palavra? sou bom Portuguez? A todo Ibe respondi, que Sua 
Majesdade hera o que hera ; e que n&o s6 tinha de Deus o ser sobre os homens, mas 
o ' ser sempre o mesmo ; e que se Sua Majesdade culpa va as minhas descon flan gas, que 
eu como Francisco de Mello nunca duvidara, e que como Embaxador hera necessario 
escrever. Estimou a distinccjLo." The Conde da Ponte to Lulza de Gusmfto, May 21, 
1661. Conde da Ponte MSS., Cartas que * * * o Marquez de Sande * * * 
escreveu a 8. Magesdade. A few of the letters of this volume have been printed in 
Quadro El em en tar, vol. xvii. The language has been modernized and many passages 
omitted with no indication that the letter is. not complete. 

"The greater part of this remarkable secret correspondence has been printed in 
Clarendon State Papers, III (supplement). It was known only to five persons. 

"CEuvres de Louis XIV, I, 65 (Paris, 1806). 

1 Papel que o Marquez de Sande escreveu ao Padre Mestre Antonio Fernandes da Com- 
panhia de Jesus, Confessor da serenissima Rainha da Gr&o Bretanha para fazer presente 
a S. Majesdade, Londres a 7 de Fevriario de 1663. Conde da Ponte MSS. Cartas 
que ** • • o Marquez de Sande • • • escreveu a S. Magesdade. 
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ual advisers whether she might not in conscience leave her husband 
and return to Portugal, and how the answer was in the negative ; w 
what precautions were taken to prevent a mutiny at Tangier by con- 
cealing the treaty from its inhabitants; 89 and how the unexpected 
happened and the mutiny can\e at Bombay; how the Catholics of 
those places complained of the violation of their religious privileges; 
how the British soldiers, recruited from the worst elements of the 
three nations, behaved so ill that the Portuguese began to assassinate 
them, until " for every English man that was slaine, they presently 
kild two, or three, of the first Portuguesez they met withall, since 
which they live in such security " ; 87 how these soldiers complained 
of their pay and were otherwise so unmanageable that they did more 
narm than good ; 88 how disappointed the English were in Tangier and 
Bombay ; how the indemnity and the dowry got in arrears, and how 
" f roward and captious " the Conde da Ponte was about it. All this 
would make an interesting story that has never been told. From such 
beginnings who would have predicted a permanent alliance? Truly, 
alliances are not built upon affection. And yet, more by English 
mediation than by force of English arms, the Portuguese got what 
they wanted — recognition of their independence by Spain in 1668, 
and relief from the pitiless Dutch scourge in 1661 and 1669. For 
England it was a step toward Mediterranean power and an empire 
in India. The alliance had justified itself. 

»Movimentos do Orbe Luaitano, Ajuda Palace (50-Y-39), v. f. 31. 

M The Portuguese Secretary of State received a written order from the Queen Mother to 
omit all references to Tangier in the final reading of the treaty before the council of 
state. Um diploma secreto, Archivo historico Portuguez, VI, 225. The editor of this 
remarkable document assumes that it was for the purpose of misleading the councillors, 
who would not otherwise have ratified the treaty; but there wag in fact no serious 
opposition. The motive was more likely the one averred in the opening words of the 
document : " Por quanta conveio a meu servico que per nenho a maniera pudesse vir a 
noticia dos moradores do Fortaleza e Cidade de Tangiera : que el la se dave em dote a 
Infanta D. Catherina, * * ♦." See also Clarendon MSS., 75, f. 460. 

"Maynard to Clarendon, Clarendon MSS. 77, f. 90a. 

«Ad(t MSS. 48, 329, f. 67. 
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